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evidence that the country as a whole much re-
sented the omission. It was only when the nation
was in trouble that Parliament was ardently
desired. Its chief power lay in its right to
withhold those additional aids to the customary
income of the Crown without which the Execu-
tive could scarcely afford to embark on any new
policy. Throughout the seventeenth century,
owing to the decline in the value of money,
the Crown was persistently in need of such
additional aid, and to this factor, more perhaps
than to any other, must be set the destruction of
the ancient balance between the Estates of the
Realm on which the old policy of England was
based.6

Though King, noble and landed magnate in
Parliament alike ruled by hereditary right,
England herself was democratic. For the unit
of government was not Whitehall or West-
minster, but the village. And here the feudal
principle still obtained. The basis of feudalism
was that the tenure of property gave rise to in-
escapable civic obligations. The chief of these
was the duty of taking an active part in the busi-
ness of government. In the towns and among
the nobility and gentry the feudal system was
already dead or dying, and the rule of Cash and